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THE  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  is  the 
mortar  in  the  organizational  arch  composed  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
built  on  the  foundation  of  sovereign  national  states. 
Without  the  member  states  or  the  Secretariat  that 
arch  cannot  stand.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  frag¬ 
mented  character  of  the  world’s  governmental 
structure  envisaged  under  the  UN  Charter. 

First,  the  power  to  act  in  international  matters 
still  rests  with  the  state  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  With  the  exception  of  the  Charter’s  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  imposition  of  military  sanctions  by 
the  Security  Council  and  of  certain  operations  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction,  practically  all 
the  policy  agreements  reached  through  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  depend  on 
national  government  action  for  their  implementa¬ 
tion.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  role  of  the 
Secretariat  is  potentially  much  greater  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  since  it  is  the  principal  point  of 
coordination  in  the  development  of  United  Nations 
solutions  for  United  Nations  problems. 

Second,  each  of  the  representative  organs  of  the 
United  Nations — the  Security  Council,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) — has  a 
distinct  membership,  and  a  special  field  of  inter¬ 
est  and  jurisdiction,  as  defined  in  the  Charter. 

Third,  each  of  the  specialized  agencies — the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  (the  Fund),  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  (the  Bank),  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ¬ 
ization  (PICAO),  the  United  Nations  Education¬ 
al,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNES¬ 
CO),  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO),  and  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  (WHO) — is  a  focus  for  separate  con¬ 
sultation  and  activity  in  a  specific  field.  Each  was 
established  by  a  separate  agreement.  The  mem¬ 
berships  of  the  various  agencies  are  not  identical. 


nor  do  they  always  coincide  with  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations.  Each  organization  has  its 
own  permanent  staff,  independent  of  the  staffs 
of  the  other  organizations. 

If  consistent  policy  decisions  followed  by  con¬ 
certed  action  are  to  be  achieved  within  this  highly 
atomistic  framework,  there  will  have  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  coordination  among  the  mem¬ 
ber  states,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

KEY  ROLE  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  is  the 
only  place  where  problems,  programs,  and  policies 
can  be  consistently  viewed  in  United  Nations 
terms.  It  is  therefore  the  only  place  where  the 
many  parts  of  the  world’s  governmental  machinery 
can  be  geared  together.  Consequently,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  Secretariat  should  vigorously  assert 
its  position  as  the  organ  of  coordination  of  United 
Nations  organizations. 

This  conception  of  the  role  of  the  Secretariat  is 
implicit  in  the  Charter  provisions  relating  to  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Secretary-General.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  administrative  officer  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  Secretary-General,  who  serves  as  Secretary- 
Cieneral  of  each  of  its  organs — ECOSOC,  Security 
('ouncil.  Trusteeship  Council,  and  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  is  also  entrusted  with  political  func¬ 
tions  which  bespeak  a  role  of  positive  leadership 
within  the  United  Nations  and  permit  him  to 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  UN,  for  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Secretary- 
General,  both  as  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
UN,  and  as  Secretary-General  of  ECOSOC,  is  in 
a  pivotal  position  to  perform  the  coordinating  task 
of  ECOSOC  in  relation  to  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  He  should  therefore  be  looked  upon  not  only 
as  the  principal  administrative  officer  of  the  UN, 
but  also  as  chief  c(X)rdinator  of  the  entire  constella¬ 
tion  of  United  Nations  organizations. 
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league  and  UN  SECRETARIAT  COMPARED 

Viewed  in  these  broad  terms,  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  potentially  at  least,  can  play  a  far  more 
dynamic  part  than  did  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  role  of  the  League  Sec¬ 
retariat  was  more  limited  because  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  prevailing  during  the  inter-war 
years.  Nothing  comparable  to  the  range  of  special¬ 
ized  agencies  now  functioning  existed  at  that  time, 
and  the  League  was  not  successful  in  drawing  the 
technical  organizations  of  that  period  into  its 
orbit.  Not  all  nations,  and  notably  not  all  great 
powers,  supported  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Secretariat  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  move 
cautiously.  Nor  did  the  need  for  action  seem 
nearly  as  imperative  during  the  inter-war  years 
as  it  does  today,  when  the  atomic  bomb  threatens 
the  world  with  predictable  disaster. 

Today,  moreover,  we  have  a  broader  concept 
of  the  status  of  an  international  civil  service. 
While  under  the  League  of  Nations,  which  did 
so  much  pioneering  in  this  field,  the  international 
status  of  the  civil  service  was  generally  recognized, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  preference 
for  civil  servants  who  were  “seen  and  not  heard.” 
In  the  United  Nations  a  far  more  vigorous  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  part  of  the  entire  Secretariat  staff 
has  become  possible.  Indeed,  a  more  vigorous 
approach  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  job 
to  be  done. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  belittle  in 
any  way  the  great  contribution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Secretariat  both  to  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  present  endeavor  to  develop  a 
Secretariat  for  the  United  Nations.  What  is  im- 
prtant  is  to  emphasize  the  new  setting  in  which 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  must  function,  and 
the  considerably  broader  and  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  responsibility  entrusted  to  it.  The  experience 
of  the  League  of  Nations  showed  “that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  an  integrated  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  officials,  loyal  to  the  international  agency 
and  ready  to  discharge  faithfully  the  international 
obligations  incumbent  upon  them,”*  and  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  international  administration  is 
possible  and  can  be  highly  effective.  The  League 
worked  out  many  fundamental  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  regarding  the  functioning  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  civil  service,  and  made  it  a  highly  attractive 
profession.  Its  technical  staffs,  including  that  of 
the  ILO,  carried  on  research  and  analyses  of  great 
competence  and  made  many  contributions  toward 

i.  See  E.  F.  Ranshofen-Wertheimer,  The  International  Secre¬ 
tariat  (Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  1945),  p.  428. 
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increasing  understanding  of  international  problems 
affecting  world  peace.  The  weaknesses  of  its  Secre¬ 
tariat,  due  in  part  to  the  limitations  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  lack  of  support  by  members  of  the  League, 
were  also  caused  by  the  failure  of  its  two  Secretaries- 
General,  Sir  Eric  Drummond  and  M.  Joseph 
Avenol,  to  regard  themselves  simultaneously  as 
representatives  and  leaders  of  public  opinion.  They 
thus  did  not  attempt  to  play,  either  personally  or 
on  behalf  of  the  League,  the  positive  role  which, 
it  is  now  hoped,  will  be  accepted  gradually  by 
the  UN  Secretariat.  Time  alone  can  tell  whether 
the  Secretariat  will  actually  be  permitted  to  play 
such  a  role. 

SECRETARY-GENERAL  AS 
WORLD  STATESMAN 

The  role  of  the  Secretary-General  as  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  United  Nations  derives  from  that 
of  his  counterpart  in  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
has  evolved  in  importance  and  scope  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  from  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  the  present  time. 
Some  may  shy  away  from  the  term  “administrator” 
as  an  exaggeration  of  the  position  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  but  that  is  the  part  he  is  intended  to  play 
under  the  Charter.  In  fact,  he  must  become  more 
than  an  administrator;  he  must  function  as  a  world 
statesman  if  the  United  Nations  organization  is  to 
fulfill  the  task  with  which  it  is  charged. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  POLITICAL  FUNCTIONS 

The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
regarding  the  powers  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  his  Secretariat  are  brief  but  at  the  same  time 
broad  in  scope.  Article  97  establishes  the  Secretary- 
General  as  head  of  the  Secretariat  and  provides 
that  he  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  organization.  The  Secretary-General  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Security  Council.  By  Article  98 
he  is  designated  as  Secretary-General  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  of  the  Security  Council,  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  and  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  He  appoints  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat 
under  regulations  established  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  (Article  loi).  In  addition.  Article  99  em¬ 
powers  him  “to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  any  matter  which  in  his  opinion 
may  threaten  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.”  The  highly  important  Article 
100  guarantees  the  international  character  of  the 
entire  Secretariat. 

The  place  of  the  Secretariat  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  structure  and  the  role  the  Secretary-General 
must  play  for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  or- 
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ganization  as  a  whole  may  be  seen  most  clearly 
by  a  summary  of  his  functions.  These  functions 
are  in  part  defined  in  specific  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  but  are  largely  inherent  in  the  role  of 
the  “chief  administrative  officer”  of  any  large  gov¬ 
ernmental  organization. 

Two  types  of  functions  may  be  identified:  in¬ 
ternal  administrative  functions;  and  external  po¬ 
litical  functions. 

The  administrative  and  managerial  functions  of 
the  Secretary-General  can  be  broken  down  into  a 
number  of  duties,  most  of  which  are  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  respect  to  all  programs  and  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Secretariat.  The  Secretary-General 
is  responsible  for  (i)  planning  the  work  of  the 
secretariat;  (2)  developing  the  organization  of  the 
secretariat;  (3)  formulating  and  executing  the 
budget;  (4)  providing  the  staff  for  the  secretariat; 
(5)  organizing  the  finances;  (6)  providing  con¬ 
ference  and  office  services;  (7)  establishing  report¬ 
ing  facilities;  (8)  establishing  satisfactory  public 
relations;  (9)  directing  and  coordinating  opera¬ 
tions.  These  various  functions  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  mere  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations. 
Their  performance  requires  painstaking  develop¬ 
mental  work,  systematic  training  of  staff,  and  con¬ 
stant  guidance  and  example  by  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  and  his  principal  assistants. 

The  political  functions  vested  in  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  Charter  have  an  important  bearing 
on  his  potential  position  in  the  United  Nations 
organizational  system.  In  describing  the  func¬ 
tions  and  role  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  Report 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  emphasizes  the 
significance  of  these  political  functions  as  follows: 

“Under  Article  99  of  the  Charter,  moreover,  he  has 
been  given  a  quite  special  right  which  goes  beyond 
any  power  previously  accorded  to  the  head  of  an 
international  organization,  viz.:  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  any  matter  (not  merely 
any  dispute  or  situation)  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  this  Article 
will  be  applied;  but  the  responsibility  it  confers  upon 
the  Secretary-General  will  require  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  political  judgment,  tact  and  in- 
tcgrity.”^ 

The  political  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  may  be  grouped  in  four  categories: 

I.  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  ORGANS.  The  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  as  head  of  the  Secretariat,  and  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  each  organ  (Security  Council, 
ECOSOC,  Trusteeship  Council  and  General  As¬ 
sembly),  is  expected  to  elaborate  proposals  for  the 

2.  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission  of  the  United  Nations  (London,  1945),  chaps,  vi  and  vii. 


consideration  of  these  organs  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  member  states,  take  the  steps  necessary, 
in  so  far  as  the  Secretariat  is  responsible,  to  insure 
the  execution  of  the  policies  and  decisions  agreed 
to  by  the  organs. 

An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  can  make  valuable  contributions  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  General  Assembly  is  the  recent  proposal 
that  he  prepare  and  submit  annually  a  report  on 
the  economic  conditions  that  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Such  a  report  might  not  only  include 
an  analysis  of  the  specific  problems  most  urgently 
in  need  of  attention  by  the  ECOSOC  and  the  As¬ 
sembly,  but  also  recommendations  as  to  the  types 
of  action  which  would  remedy  existing  difficulties. 
A  “State  of  the  World”  report  of  this  character 
would  assist  in  focusing  the  attention  of  national 
governments  and  the  appropriate  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  on  current  problems,  and  would  serve  to  re¬ 
mind  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  continuing 
role  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  INFORMAL  LEADERSHIP.  In  addition  to  his 
formal  responsibilities  with  the  representative  or¬ 
gans  and  with  the  specialized  agencies,  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  will  have  many  opportunities  to 
bring  about  a  common  point  of  view  on  the  part 
of  members  and  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
satisfactory  adjustments  for  a  wide  range  of  UN 
problems  which  concern  member  states.  Inevitably, 
delegates  participating  in  the  various  meetings 
will  wish  to  consult  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
best  way  to  approach  a  given  problem  and  to 
obtain  his  advice  as  to  possible  solutions.  To  the 
extent  that  he  rises  to  these  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
viding  leadership  he  will  strengthen  both  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  office  and  that  of  the  Secretariat  as  a 
whole. 

3.  COORDINATION  OF  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES.  An 

exceedingly  important  task  of  the  Secretary -Gen¬ 
eral  will  be  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correlate 
the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies  with  the  UN 
and  with  each  other.  While  many  of  these  steps 
might  be  classified  as  administrative,  some  of  them 
will  call  for  the  greatest  political  judgment  and 
skill  the  Secretary-General  can  muster.  This  mat¬ 
ter  is  examined  in  detail  on  page  186. 

4.  ACTIONS  REFLECTIVE  OF  GENERAL  UN  INTEREST. 

The  actions  of  the  Secretary-General  must  always 
reflect  the  common  objectives  of  all  the  nations, 
rather  than  of  any  special  interests.  In  this  way 
the  Secretary-General,  his  assistants,  and  staff  can 
help  assure  each  nation  that  the  general  interest 
of  the  world  community  rather  than  the  special  in¬ 
terest  of  some  particular  nation  or  group  will  be 
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I  advanced  in  the  work  of  the  Secretariat.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  we  see  most  clearly  the  importance 
^  of  an  effective  Secretariat  headed  by  a  Secretary- 
General  who  fulfills  the  need  not  only  for  organ¬ 
izing  ability  but  also  for  international  statesman¬ 
ship. 

requirements  for  effective  action 
The  Secretary-General  will  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  expected  of  him,  nor  will  it  be 
^  possible  for  the  General  Assembly  and  other  or- 

■  gans  of  the  UN  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the 

performance  of  his  many  important  functions  as 
I  described  above,  unless  he  is  given  authority  to 

i.  organize  and  administer  the  Secretariat  in  the  most 
;  effective  manner  possible.  After  long  debate  this 
issue  was  resolved  satisfactorily  in  the  Preparatory 
[  Commission^  and  confirmed  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  We  find  in  this  action  a  recognition  that 
!  “organization”  is  not  a  policy  matter  except  in  a 

r  very  general  way,  but  is  the  vehicle  through  which 

I  an  administrator  carries  out  his  functions.  This 

I  concept  will  doubtless  be  challenged  frequently, 

I  just  as  in  our  national  government  there  is  a  con¬ 

stant  tendency  to  impose  by  legislation  detailed 
!  administrative  arrangements  and  procedures  on 
the  Chief  Executive — a  process  which  ultimately 
I  paralyzes  administrative  action  and  responsibility, 
i  There  will  also  always  be  persons  who  fail  to  re- 
I  alize  that  constructive  action  by  the  United  Na- 
j  tions  depends  on  far  more  than  multilateral  debate 
I  'in  the  Assembly  and  other  organs,  and  who  tend 
I  to  view  the  Secretary-General  as  a  sort  of  glori¬ 
fied  chief  clerk. 

j  The  effective  discharge  of  the  Secretary-General’s 
responsibilities  depends  also  on  the  provision  by 

I  the  General  Assembly  of  adequate  funds  for  his 
work  and  that  of  the  Secretariat.  Here  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  sad  story  of  gradual  starvation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  through  the  unwillingness  of 
member  governments  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds.  As  a  result,  the  Supervisory  Committee  and 
I  some  of  the  officers  of  the  League  were  forced  at 
times  to  be  more  concerned  with  saving  a  few 
francs  than  with  getting  the  job  done. 

The  provisional  budget  of  the  UN  for  1946 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  London  in  Jan- 
I  uary  was  $21,500,000.  If  the  United  Nations  were 
to  cost  ten,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  times  the  amount 
that  anyone  now  believes  will  be  necessary,  the 
burden  on  the  members  would  still  be  inconse¬ 
quential  in  comparison  with  the  funds  spent  for 
I  war,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  To  hold  back 
financial  support  from  the  one  agency  which  gives 

3-  Preparatory  Commission,  Committee  6;  Administrative  and 
Budgetary.  Summary  Records  of  Meelings  (London,  1945). 
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hope  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  for  carrying  out  many  other  func¬ 
tions  basic  to  sound  international  well-being  would 
be  a  tragic  miscalculation. 

CONTROLS  over  SECRETARY -GENERAL 

The  grant  to  the  Secretary-General  of  broad  dis¬ 
cretion  in  organizational  and  administrative  mat¬ 
ters  does  not  mean  that  he  can  function  arbitrarily. 
The  Secretary-General  is  subject  to  a  wide  variety 
of  potent  controls  by  the  General  Assembly,  of 
which  the  following  are  illustrative: 

1.  The  Secretary-General  is  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  nomination  of  the 
Security  (Council  and  therefore  must  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  bodies.  The  Assembly  fixes  his 
term,  salary,  and  allowances. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  is  required,  under  the 
Charter,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

3.  The  annual  budget  voted  by  the  Assembly 
provides  for  the  activities  and  the  program  of 
work  to  be  carried  on  as  well  as  the  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements,  staff,  and  other  essentials, 
and  therefore  furnishes  the  Assembly  with  a 
powerful  instrument  for  controlling  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  and  activities  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General. 

4.  The  Secretary-General  is  governed  by  the  staff 
regulations  and  by  the  financial  regulations 
prescribing  the  form  and  administration  of  the 
budget,  as  well  as  the  status  and  control  of 
various  funds,  accounts,  and  internal  audit. 

5.  Specific  policy  regulations  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  public  information  work,  consti¬ 
tute  major  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary-General. 

6.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions,  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  members  of  the  Assembly,  will,  in 
the  course  of  its  budgetary  review  and  other 
work,  subject  the  organization,  administrative 
practices,  and  work  of  the  Secretariat  to  criti¬ 
cal  examination. 

7.  An  annual  independent  audit  will  be  made  of 
the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  accounts  of  the 
Secretary-General  by  auditors  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

8.  Above  all  the  Secretary-General  must  meet 
the  requirements  for  service  of  all  the  organs 
and  stand  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  all 
he  does.  His  operations  will  be  under  the  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  of  the  organs  and  of  the 
representatives  of  members  of  the  organs. 
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The  grant  of  considerable  discretionary  authority 
to  the  Secretary-General  is  based  on  sound  admin¬ 
istrative  principles  and  practice.  It  assumes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  careful  review  of  his  operations  by  the 
Assembly  when  ic  receives  his  annual  report  and 
his  budget  request  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  also 
assumes  a  continuing  high  degree  of  awareness, 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-General,  of  the  public 
trust  resting  in  him  and  of  his  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  to  see  that  every  member  of  the  Secretariat 
acts  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  trust. 

COORDINATING  THE 
SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

An  important  part  of  the  Secretary-General’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  political  responsibility,  as  already 
pointed  out,  is  to  insure  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  several  specialized  agencies  function  as  a 
unified  whole.^ 

Early  in  the  planning  for  postwar  international 
organizations  it  was  decided  to  proceed  on  a  “func¬ 
tional  basis”  and  to  create  separate  agencies  to 
deal  with  specialized  types  of  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Meanwhile,  plans  were  made  to  proceed  with 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  “General  International 
Organization”  of  an  essentially  political  and  co¬ 
ordinating  character,  instead  of  first  creating  the 
United  Nations  and  forming  within  it  separate 
branches  or  departments  devoted  to  particular 
functions  like  trade,  finance,  education,  agricul¬ 
ture,  similar  to  the  departments  of  national  gov¬ 
ernments.  Thus  were  developed,  during  the  period 
1943-46,  plans  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Bank  for  Reconstruction,  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  International 
Trade  Organization. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  justification  for 
adopting  this  piecemeal  method  of  creating  new 
international  machinery  following  World  War  II, 
it  is  clear  that  great  political,  jurisdictional,  and 
technical  confusion,  overlapping,  waste,  and  con¬ 
flict  among  the  aggregation  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations  will  arise  unless  some  strong  coor¬ 
dinating  influences  can  be  developed  and  brought 
to  bear  in  the  interest  of  United  Nations  objectives. 
Coordination  is  particularly  required  with  respect 
to  policy  formulation,  program,  and  administrative 
and  budgetary  practices. 

I.  POLICY.  However  carefully  the  basic  consti¬ 
tutions  and  terms  of  reference  of  these  agencies 

4.  W.  H.  C.  Laves,  “Reorganizing  the  World’s  Governmenul 
Institutions,”  Public  Administration  Review,  Summer  1945, 
pp.  183-93. 


are  set  forth,  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
international  relationships  that  the  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  of  several  agencies  will  tend  to  overlap.  For 
example,  the  role  of  UNESCO  in  promoting  the 
free  exchange  of  information  between  peoples  in 
order  to  further  international  understanding  in¬ 
evitably  encroaches  on  the  area  of  the  informational 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  organization.  Its 
task  of  promoting  cooperation  between  national 
scientific  groups  and  the  exchange  of  scientific  in¬ 
formation  must  touch  upon  the  activities  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Organization  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  The  broad  functions  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  promoting  social  welfare, 
in  turn,  must  be  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  proposed  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization.  What  each  of  the 
specialized  agencies  does  is  clearly  of  concern  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Commis¬ 
sions  as  well  as  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  inconsistency  be  avoided  among 
the  policies  of  the  different  agencies  in  closely  re¬ 
lated  fields. 

2.  PROGRAM.  More  particularly,  it  is  essential 
to  avoid  conflicts  or  duplications  in  the  programs 
which  are  undertaken  by  the  separate  agencies  in 
fields  of  common  concern.  Each  of  the  several  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  has  its  own  staff,  em¬ 
ployed  for  conducting  research  and  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  organizations.  Decisions  as' 
to  size  of  the  staff  and  development  of  work  pro¬ 
grams  require  clear  prior  determination  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  duplication  of  effort,  overstaffing,  jurisdictional 
conflicts,  and  consequent  waste  and  damage  to 
morale. 

3.  ADMINISTRATION.  When  SO  many  separate  or¬ 
ganizations  are  in  existence,  each  with  its  own 
administrative  head  and  central  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  develop¬ 
ing  divergent,  if  not  conflicting,  administrative 
practices.  With  respect  to  personnel,  there  already 
exist  widely  differing  salary  scales,  classification 
systems,  retirement  and  leave  benefits,  allowances 
for  dependents,  travel  and  installation,  etc.  Such 
differences  may  easily  result  in  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  working  conditions,  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
stability  in  employment,  and  staff  “raiding”  be¬ 
tween  organizations.  Financial  practices,  including 
accounting  procedures,  financial  years,  and  budget 
preparation  and  presentation  may  be  so  different 
as  to  preclude  discriminating  and  useful  analyses 
and  comparisons  by  member  states.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  member  states  this  presents  difficulties 
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in  scheduling  their  budgetary  contributions  to  in¬ 
ternational  organizations. 

The  role  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
promoting  coordination  of  policy,  administration, 
and  program  activities  among  the  many  separate 
international  bodies  should  not  be  minimized.  The 
United  Nations  is,  after  all,  only  a  confederation  of 
states  created  on  the  foundation  of  national  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  has  virtually  no  executive  authority. 
The  same  is  true,  by  and  large,  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  Consequently  there  rests  with  the  national 
states  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  compel  con¬ 
sistency  of  program,  of  administrative  practices, 
and  of  action  among  the  several  bodies  they  sup¬ 
port.  However,  as  a  practical  matter,  action  by 
national  states  will  not  insure  the  requisite  kind 
of  concerted  planning  and  action  at  a  time  when 
many  factors,  within  national  states,  encourage  sep¬ 
aratism,  fragmentation  and  disunity. 

If  unity  of  objective  and  coordinated  efforts  are 
to  be  assured  among  the  many  separate  interna¬ 
tional  bodies,  there  must  be  a  place  for  developing 
a  common  will  of  the  fifty-one  United  Nations. 
In  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health  and  related  fields,  this  is  the  function  of  the 
ECOSOC.  But  there  must  also  be  a  person  whose 
primary  motivating  interest  is  the  carrying  out  of 
that  common  will.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

FUNCTION  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Under  the  Charter  (Article  63,  Section  i),  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  “may  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  of  the  (specialized)  agencies, 
defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency  concerned 
shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  Such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  General  Assembly.”  Article  57  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  various  specialized  agencies,  estab¬ 
lished  by  intergovernmental  agreement  and  having 
wide  international  responsibilities,  “.  .  .  in  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health,  and  re¬ 
lated  fields,  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations. . .  .”  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  also  (Article  63,  Section  2)  “may  coordi¬ 
nate  the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies 
through  consultation  with  and  recommendations  to 
such  agencies  and  through  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations.”  Under  Article  62  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  “may  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  (international  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  health,  and  related)  matters 
to  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  con¬ 


cerned.”  Finally,  under  Article  64  the  Council  may 
arrange  to  receive  reports  of  various  kinds  from  the 
specialized  agencies  as  well  as  from  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  may  make  comments  on 
these  reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

At  its  second  session  in  New  York  the  Council 
negotiated  “relationship  agreements”  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.’  These  must  now  be  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  each  of 
the  three  organizations.  The  negotiations,  it  should 
be  noted,  reflected  the  strong  tendency  toward 
independence  from  the  United  Nations  which  has 
already  crept  into  the  operating  philosophy  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  staffs  of  the  agencies  sat 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  from  the  members 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  negotiated 
as  independent  sovereign  powers,  although  with  a 
few  exceptions  identical  governments  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  groups.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
representatives  of  specialized  agencies  acted  like 
spokesmen  of  vested  interests  seeking  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  terms  for  themselves. 

The  three  agreements  thus  far  negotiated  are 
substantially  the  same.  They  provide  recognition 
by  the  UN  of  the  responsibility  of  the  specialized 
agency  “for  taking  such  action  as  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate  under  its  basic  instrument  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  set  forth  therein.”  Then  fol¬ 
low  separate  articles  providing  for  reciprocal  rep¬ 
resentation  in  meetings  of  the  UN  and  the 
agencies,  the  inclusion  of  items  on  agenda,  the 
transmission  and  exchange  of  information  and 
documentation,  the  establishment  of  headquarters 
and  regional  offices,  the  development  of  common 
personnel  standards,  administrative  and  technical 
services,  budgetary  and  financial  arrangements 
(with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  budget  within  that  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions),  and  allocation  of  responsibilities  for  main¬ 
taining  statistical  services.  It  is  clear  that  these 
agreements  and  similar  ones  still  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  Bank,  the  Fund,  PICAO,  etc.,  do  not  by 
any  means  make  of  the  aggregation  of  agencies  a 
unified  United  Nations  body.  There  is,  rather,  a 
very  loose  federation  which  is  still  to  be  pulled  to¬ 
gether  in  actual  operations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  quarters  the  belief 
prevails  that  the  specialized  agencies  should  not 
become  too  closely  bound  to  the  UN.  It  is  argued 
that  the  UN  is  so  paralyzed  by  the  veto  and  by 

5.  For  texts  of  agreements,  see  United  Nations,  Journal  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  July  13,  1946,  pp.  487-512. 
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great  power  ambitions  that  the  technical  bodies 
should  remain  free  to  carry  on  their  labors  outside 
the  orbit  of  the  UN. 

Whether  such  an  attempt  to  compartmentalize 
types  of  international  collaboration  is  realistic  or 
not,  the  need  for  some  unification  of  the  work  of 
the  specialized  agencies  becomes  increasingly  clear. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  coordination  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  in  keeping  with  the  agreements  reached  with 
the  ECOSOC  will  be  a  continuous  process,  in¬ 
volving  day-by-day,  issue-by-issue  negotiation,  ad¬ 
justment,  and  decision.  Ultimate  responsibility  in 
this  respect  will  rest  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  which  will,  in  particular,  have  the  task  of 
interpreting  given  articles  of  an  agreement  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  agencies  may  be  taking  action 
which  is  inappropriate  under  their  basic  instru¬ 
ment.  In  a  positive  way,  the  ECOSOC  also  has  the 
task  of  making  recommendations  to  specialized 
agencies  for  action  which  needs  to  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  findings  by  one  of  its  Commissions. 

Outside  this  broad  policy  field,  however,  the 
bulk  of  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  these 
agreements  are  implemented,  and  that  the  broad 
interests  of  the  world  of  United  Nations  are  pre¬ 
served,  must  rest  squarely  on  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clear. 

In  the  first  place  the  Secretary-General,  more 
than  any  other  public  official  in  the  world,  repre¬ 
sents  the  collective  will  of  all  the  United  Nations. 
Secondly,  most  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  are  declaratory  of  jurisdictional 
lines  and  those  which  impose  specific  obligations 
of  cooperation  in  relation  to  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  require  for  their  implementation 
the  closest  possible  consultation  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  and  the  corresponding  officers  of 
the  other  agencies. 

Unless  these  purposes  of  the  agreements  are  ful¬ 
filled  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  single  constella¬ 
tion  out  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  there  will  be  danger  of  a  fragmentation 
of  efforts  which  will  seriously  impede  achievement 
of  the  goals  set  by  the  United  Nations  during  and 
since  the  war. 

The  successful  implementation  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  depends,  of  course,  on  cooperative  action 
among  the  principal  administrative  officers  con¬ 
cerned.  For  this  purpose  a  coordinating  committee 
composed  of  the  principal  administrative  officer 
of  each  specialized  agency  brought  into  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  Nations  should  be  created 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary-General. 
This  committee,  with  active  leadership  from  the 
Secretary-General,  should  undertake  the  task  of 
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meshing  the  wheels  of  the  huge  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  machinery  created  during  the  last  three  years. 

No  effort,  moreover,  should  be  spared  to  com¬ 
plete  negotiations  with  other  specialized  agencies— 
notably  the  Bank,  the  Fund,  and  the  Provisional 
International  Aviation  Organization — so  that  they, 
too,  will  be  related  to  the  UN  structure.  Each 
month  that  passes  sees  the  creation  of  vested  in¬ 
terests,  the  development  of  a  tendency  toward  po¬ 
tential  isolation,  the  growth  of  independent  work 
habits  and  of  attitudes  which  are  inimical  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  unified  and  efficient 
United  Nations  organization. 

TASK  OF  ESTABLISHING  THE  UN 

The  establishment  of  the  UN  was  hampered  at 
the  outset  by  the  fact  that  urgent  problems  made 
it  imperative  to  start  operations  immediately,  be¬ 
fore  the  organization  had  been  shaken  down.  The 
General  Assembly  was  convened  in  London  in 
January  1946.  At  that  time  it  was  planned  merely 
to  organize  the  Assembly,  establish  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
appoint  the  Secretary -General  and  make  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Secretariat,  select  a  permanent  site, 
and  elect  judges  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  But  under  heavy  pressure  of  world  crises 
the  Assembly  dealt  with  such  questions  as  control 
of  atomic  energy,  refugees,  relief,  relations  with 
non-governmental  organizations,  economic  recon¬ 
struction,  health,  and  Spain. 

The  London  Assembly  decided  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  location  for  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Security  Council  sched¬ 
uled  its  next  meeting  in  New  York  in  less 
than  a  month’s  time.  The  commissions  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  were  scheduled 
to  meet  in  April,  and  the  Council  itself  in  May. 
Other  committees  and  conferences,  including  the 
Headquarters  Committee,  were  convened  for  early 
periods,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  set  to 
meet  for  the  second  part  of  its  first  session  in  New 
York  on  September  3.  This  meant  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  had  to  have  the  organization  estab¬ 
lished  and  functioning  in  New  York  in  less  than 
a  month.  Translation,  documents,  language,  and 
other  secretarial  and  technical  services  had  to  be 
set  up  in  working  order  for  the  Security  Council, 
and  progressively  developed  to  handle  the  other 
meetings. 

At  this  point  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Preparatorv  Commission  paid  real  dividends. 
The  Preparatory  Commission  recommended,  and  the 
General  Assembly  approved,  a  phn  for  organizing 
the  Secretariat  for  the  initial  guidance  of  the  Secrc- 
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tary-Gcneral.  The  Secretary-General  put  this  plan 
into  effect  with  one  major  and  certain  minor  modifi- 
I  cations.  The  general  functions  of  the  Secretariat^ 
^  arc  explained  on  page  192. 

principal  administrative  issues 

Since  the  organization  is  just  getting  under 
way,  many  functions  of  the  several  departments 
arc  not  yet  being  performed,  and  those  being  per¬ 
formed  are  only  partially  developed.  This  is  un- 
>  fortunate,  because  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  will  the  other  organs  and  the 
members  be  in  greater  need  of  the  advice,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  technical  work  of  the  Secretariat  as 
;  in  the  initial  months. 

This  lack  of  staff  facilities  may  lead  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  councils  and  commissions  to  think  of 
j  the  Secretariat  as  only  an  incidental  part  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  assume  that  the  organs 
and  their  commissions  should  conduct  the  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  work  of  the  UN  more  or 
y  less  independently  of  the  Secretary-General.  Ef¬ 
forts  may  be  made  to  employ  independent  per¬ 
sonnel  or  to  rely  on  staffs  of  member  govern¬ 
ments.  Only  continued  vigorous  action  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  rapid  development  of  his 
organization  can  prevent  such  difficulties. 

single  vs.  several  secretariats 

The  most  important  issue  in  the  early  planning 
for  the  Secretariat  was  whether  there  should  be  a 
I  single  integrated  secretariat  serving  the  needs  of 
all  representative  organs,  or  whether  there  should 
be,  in  fact,  separate  secretariats  serving  each  organ. 
While  these  separate  secretariats  would  of  course 
have  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  they  would  have  acted  as  self-sufficient 
bodies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  each  organ.  This 
would  have  resulted  in  great  duplication  and  dis¬ 
sipation  of  technical  work  and  services,  and  would 
have  created  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  coordi- 
I  nating  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  establish¬ 
ment.  The  statement  finally  formulating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  unified  and  mobile  Secretariat  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  and 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

“24.  Because  the  organs  have  both  distinctive  and 
common  functions,  the  staff  or  secretariat,  which  serves 
them  at  all  times,  should  be  so  organized  as  to  meet 
this  situation.  Every  organ,  therefore,  has  as  its  dis¬ 
posal  the  services  of  the  whole  of  the  Secretariat,  and 

6.  For  a  general  sup'cy  of  the  work  of  the  UN  to  June  1946, 
see  Report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the  Worl^  of  the  Organ- 
I  nation,  June  30,  1946. 


each  Department  of  the  Secretariat  serves  all  the  or¬ 
gans  as  required,  subject  to  one  qualification  (see 
paragraph  27)  (military  enforcement  measures). 

“25.  The  Secretary-General,  who  shall  serve  as  such 
for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the 
Economic  and  Scxrial  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  (Article  98  of  the  Charter),  should  have  staff 
available  which  is  competent  to  deal  with  whatever 
subject  may  at  any  time  be  of  concern  to  the  organs. 
The  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and 
the  other  organs  will  utilize  the  different  Departments 
according  to  their  varied  functions. 

“29.  Another  reason  is  that  by  organizing  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  according  to  the  work  performed  by  each  part 
and  not  in  Departments  tied  exclusively  to  one  or  the 
other  organ,  duplication  of  work,  overlapping  and 
waste  of  time,  and  confusion  will  be  avoided.  Again, 
the  creation  of  Departments  attached  exclusively  to  a 
single  organ  would  give  rise  to  divided  loyalties  and 
undesirable  rivalry  between  Departments.” 

general  staff  services 

The  organization  of  budget,  personnel,  admin¬ 
istrative  management,  financial,  conference,  and 
general  business  services  was  similarly  the  subject 
of  prolonged  debate.  One  group  held  that  budget 
and  finance  should  be  assigned,  as  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  a  relatively  independent  arm 
of  the  Secretariat  under  a  treasurer  who  would 
exercise  strong  control  over  the  other  departments 
and  branches. 

Opposed  to  this  view  was  the  thesis,  advocated 
primarily  by  the  United  States,  that  budgeting 
should  be  conceived  in  positive  rather  than  nega¬ 
tive  terms.  It  should  furnish  the  Secretary-General 
with  a  means  for  planning  work  programs  and 
the  administrative  facilities  required  for  their  exe¬ 
cution  and  for  controlling  approved  programs.  The 
budget  enables  the  General  Assembly  to  define  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  work  which  it  wants 
carried  out.  The  function  of  the  budget  office  is 
accordingly  to  reflect  and  carry  out  policy,  not  to 
determine  it,  or  to  subvert  it  as  often  happens 
when  the  budget  is  controlled  by  an  independent 
fiscal  office.  Bugeting,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
program  and  the  requirements  to  carry  out  the 
program,  has  a  closer  relation  to  administrative 
management  work  than  it  has  to  other  fiscal  op¬ 
erations.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  administrative 
management  and  budget  functions  were  placed  in 
a  single  bureau. 

Because  budgeting,  administrative  planning,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  to  some  extent  finance,  were  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Secretary-General  with  “general  staff” 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive  and  co¬ 
ordinating  responsibilities,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  after  lengthy  debate  agreed  that  these 
management  facilities  should  not  be  established  as 
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a  department,  but  that  the  directors  of  the  three 
bureaus  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary-General  should  serve  as  staff  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Secretary-General.  The  proposal  for  a 
“treasury”  or  finance  department  including  the 
budget  function  was  defeated,  as  it  was  believed 
that  this  would  encourage  the  department  to  func¬ 
tion  in  isolation  and  to  develop  its  own  authorities 
and  purposes. 

Instead  of  setting  up  the  general  staff  or  man¬ 
agement  facilities  of  the  Secretary-General  as  in¬ 
dependent  departments,  the  trend  should  be  to¬ 
ward  their  incorporation  as  offices  or  bureaus  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary-General.  Only 
in  this  latter  type  of  affiliation  can  they  serve  him 
adequately,  and  can  the  operating  departments  be 
assured  that  the  staff  arms  are  reflecting  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Secretary-General. 

UNIFYING  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  third  major  organizational  issue  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  should  be  a  single  Economic  and 
Social  Department,  separate  departments  tied  to¬ 
gether  under  a  single  Assistant  Secretary-General, 
or  separate  departments  under  two  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries.  In  the  Preparatory  Commission  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  single  department,  or  two  de¬ 
partments  under  a  single  Assistant  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral,  would  be  most  desirable  from  several  angles. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  could  then  look 
to  one  place  in  the  Secretariat  in  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  for  technical  services.  Economic  and  social 
functions  are  closely  related,  and  coordination 
among  them  and  with  other  departments  of  the 
Secretariat  could  be  more  readily  achieved  if  uni¬ 
fied.  Close  working  relationships  are  also  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  economic  and  social  staffs  with 
the  various  specialized  agencies,  most  of  which 
are  concerned  with  both  economic  and  social  func¬ 
tions.  To  have  two  completely  separate  establish¬ 
ments  would  require  two  separate  channels  be¬ 
tween  the  specialized  agencies  as  well  as  ECOSOC 
and  the  Secretariat. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  much  sentiment  in  the 
Preparatory  Commission  in  favor  of  two  depart¬ 
ments,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  social  activities 
were  exceedingly  important  and  would  be  given 
greater  prestige  if  entrusted  to  a  separate  Assistant 
Secretary-General.  The  Preparatory  Commission 
left  the  issue  unsettled,  and  merely  recommended 
that  the  Secretary-General  take  steps  necessary 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  two  departments. 
The  only  way  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
was  by  placing  both  under  one  Assistant  Secretary- 
General.  However,  this  was  not  done,  and  predic¬ 
tions  of  difficulties  arc  coming  true. 
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A  fourth  organizational  issue  has  been  the  role  I 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries-General.  Experience  in  I 
the  League  of  Nations  gave  good  reasons  to  avoid  I 
having  Assistant  Secretaries  without  definite  func¬ 
tions  to  perform.  Some  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  proposed  that  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretaries  be  technical  experts  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  detailed  work  of  directing  the 
technical  activities  of  their  respective  departments. 

Opposing  this  narrow  conception  of  the  role  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries-General  was  the  view  that, 
under  the  complex  structure  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  would  have  to 
maintain  a  wide  range  of  relationships  and  would 
need  to  assist  the  Secretary-General  in  handling 
many  policy  and  program  matters. 

The  role  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries-General, 
who  today  exercise  general  responsibility  over  the 
operating  departments,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  They  are  responsible  for  one  or  more  depart¬ 
ments  or  groups  of  services  placed  under  their 
supervision.  In  this  role  they  arc  operating 
officials. 

2.  They  serve  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  in  respect  to  policies  and  problems  arising 
in  the  general  field  of  subject  matter  over 
which  they  have  responsibility. 

3.  They  assist  or  deputize  for  the  Secretary- 
General  in  discharging  his  functions  as  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  several  organs  and  in 
maintaining  the  necessary  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  organs  and  with  the  specialized 
agencies  brought  into  relationships  with  the 
United  Nations. 

FUTURE  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  organizational  arrangement  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  with  the  exception  of  the  deficiencies  pointed 
out  above,  appears  to  be  well  suited  to  the  work 
of  the  UN.  However,  adjustments  both  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  departments  and  in  functions  assigned  to 
them  will  inevitably  need  to  be  made  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  changing  circumstances. 

There  has  been  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
principle  that  an  Assistant  Secretary-General  should 
have  only  one  department  under  his  supervision. 
Any  increase  in  the  number  of  separate  depart¬ 
ments  under  individual  Assistant  Sccrctarics-Gcn- 
eral  inevitably  throws  an  increased  number  of 
matters  to  the  Secretary-General  for  settlement.  If 
the  number  of  assistants  exceeds  six  or  seven,  the 
divisive  effect  will  become  serious.  In  so  far  as 
possible  problems  concerning  two  or  more  depart- 
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j  mcnts  should  be  resolved  before  they  reach  the 
:  Secretary-General.  Here  we  see  the  desirability  for 
j  setting  up  new  departments  under  existing  As- 
i  sistant  Secretaries-General,  or,  in  any  event,  of 
keeping  the  number  of  assistants  as  small  as 
possible. 

Inevitably  in  an  organization  as  large  and  di¬ 
verse  as  the  Secretariat,  many  forces  will  militate 
against  the  several  parts  working  together  as  a 
unit:  the  competing  demands  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans,  the  conflicting  views  of  member  states,  and 
the  specialized  interests  of  the  departments.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Secretary-General  will  have  to  struggle 
against  bureaucratic  obstacles,  unreconciled  points 
of  view  among  his  staff,  inertia  and  disinclination 
of  some  staff  to  accept  responsibility,  personal  am¬ 
bitions,  conflicts  growing  out  of  varied  adminis¬ 
trative  traditions  to  which  the  staff  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities  are  accustomed,  and  distortions  that  often 
stem  from  the  narrow  interests  of  specialists. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  central  role  of  the 
Secretariat  has  been  presented  in  the  framework  of 
postwar  international  organization.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  it  has 
been  necessary  to  emphasize  the  potentialities  of 
the  Secretariat.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  appraise 
operations  which  are  largely  in  their  infancy. 

Events  may  prevent  the  Secretariat  from  assum¬ 
ing  the  role  originally  envisaged  for  it  in  the  Char¬ 
ter.  Pressures  and  subtle  political  influences  may 
still  win  out  in  forestalling  the  development  of  an 
organization  and  personnel  as  strong  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  the  appropriate  functioning  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Secretariat.  If  so,  the 
success  of  the  UN  and  all  the  related  specialized 
agencies  will  be  endangered,  and  the  development 
of  the  system  of  international  organization  urgently 
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needed  under  present  world  conditions  will  be  de¬ 
layed  still  further. 

On  the  whole,  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  first  stage  of  operations  even  though  unstable 
world  conditions  and  lack  of  harmony  among  mem¬ 
bers  have  proved  serious  obstacles.  Loaded  down 
with  a  heavy  work  program  and  under  continual 
pressure  of  time,  the  Secretary-General  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  sizeable  staff,  has  provided  them  with 
at  least  rudimentary  rules  of  procedures,  and  has 
begun  to  develop  his  resources  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  generally  sound  organizational  scheme. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  harassing, 
time-consuming,  and  highly  demoralizing  task  of 
finding  and  establishing  headquarters  where  the 
UN  can  work  in  a  sympathetic  and  efficient  en¬ 
vironment  has  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  entire 
staff.  The  physical  inadequacies  of  Hunter  College 
have  only  in  part  been  overcome  by  the  move  to 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  The  public  hostility  expressed 
in  many  communities  to  their  possible  selection  as 
permanent  headquarters  persists,  and  the  huge  job 
of  building  international  headquarters  still  lies 
ahead. 

Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  task  of 
imbuing  the  staff  with  the  proper  international 
outlook,  and  with  the  high  moral  purpose  which 
must  underlie  any  UN  undertaking,  has  proved 
particularly  difficult.  Given  the  inevitably  unsettled 
after-war  relations  among  the  United  Nations  and 
the  natural  tendency  for  the  spotlight  to  shift  from 
problems  of  world  organization  to  issues  of  the 
peace  settlement,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  United 
Nations  has  proceeded  vigorously  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  organization.  The  task  is  far  from 
complete,  and  only  years  of  energetic  operation 
will  determine  the  ultimate  character  and  role  of 
the  UN. 
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By  Walter  H.  C.  Laves  and  Donald  C.  Stone 

The  Executive  Office  consists  of  an  Executive 
Assistant  and  several  other  assistants  who  help  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  most  part  in  a  personal 
capacity  in  many  of  his  relationships  with  Mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  Organs  of  the  UN,  with  Specialized 
Agencies,  and  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
Secretariat  affecting  such  relationships.  This  work 
involves  handling  such  matters  as  protocol,  com¬ 
munications  with  governments,  preparation  of 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  assistance 
on  reports  and  other  formal  actions  which  the 
Secretary-General  must  take. 

The  Administrative  and  Financial  Services 
(budgeting,  administrative  planning,  personnel, 
and  finance)  are  organized  under  an  Assistant 
Secretary-General  in  Charge  of  Administration 
and  Finance  (John  Hutson  of  the  United  States) 
into  three  bureaus:  the  Administrative  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  Bureau,  the  Personnel  Bureau, 
and  the  Comptroller’s  Bureau. 

The  Assistant  Secretary-General  in  charge  of 
Conference  and  General  Services  (Adrian  Pelt  of 
the  Netherlands)  makes  arrangements  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Councils,  com¬ 
missions,  committees,  and  special  conferences.  The 
Bureaus  under  him  provide  translating,  documen¬ 
tation,  secretariat,  publish  official  records  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  take  care  of  supplies,  transportation  and 
housing.  This  department  now  has  the  largest 
staff.  Branch  offices  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  two  temporary  ones — 
in  London  and  Geneva — are  linked  primarily  to 
this  Department. 

The  Department  of  Security  Council  Affairs 
(Assistant  Secretary-General  Arkady  Sobolev  of 
the  U.S.S.R.)  is  responsible  for  the  principal  ac¬ 
tivities,  technical  services,  and  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretariat.  It  obtains  information 
and  prepares  reports  on  questions  that  come  before 
the  Security  Council,  notably  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  the  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes,  the  security  aspects  of  trusteeship 
agreements  for  strategic  areas,  the  political  aspect 
of  military  agreements,  the  size  of  armaments, 
and  so  on.  While  the  Department  primarily  serves 
the  Security  Council,  it,  like  every  department, 
renders  help  to  other  departments  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  to  other  organs  concerning  matters 
in  its  field. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  (Assistant 
Secretary-General  David  K.  Owen  of  the  United 
Kingdom)  must  work  very  closely  with  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Social  Affairs  in  providing  assistance 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  com¬ 
missions  and  committees  which  it  serves,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  fields  of  finance,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  employment,  economic  rehabilitation, 
statistics,  and  economic  affairs  generally. 

The  Department  of  Social  Affairs  (Assistant 
Secretary-General  Henri  Laugier  of  France)  also 
assists  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its 
commissions  and  committees  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  culture,  social  questions,  dem¬ 
ography,  human  rights,  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  narcotic  drugs,  and  public  health. 

Since  both  the  Economic  and  Social  Depart¬ 
ments  are  concerned  with  relationships  between 
UN  and  Specialized  Agencies,  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Relations  with  Specialized  Agencies 
reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries-Gencral  for 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Informa¬ 
tion  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  (Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary-General  Victor  Hoo  of  China)  is 
responsible  for  all  matters  concerning  problems 
and  developments  in  the  trusteeship  and  non-self- 
governing  territories  field.  Since  the  states  con¬ 
cerned  have  not  completed  agreements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  administration  of  trust  territories  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  has  therefore  not  yet 
been  established,  this  Department  is  performing 
merely  preparatory  work  in  the  trusteeship  field; 
it  has  already  received  and  is  analyzing  reports 
from  member  nations  on  self-governing  territory. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  (Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary-General  Benjamin  Cohen  of  Chile) 
assists  the  Secretary-General  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  information  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  Nations.  It  maintains  facil¬ 
ities  and  services  for  the  press,  radio,  films,  and 
other  information  media,  prepares  exhibitions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  UN  and  furnishes  background  infor¬ 
mation  and  material  for  educational  groups. 

The  Legal  Department  (Assistant  Secretary- 
General  Ivan  Kerno  of  Czechoslovakia)  advises 
and  assists  the  Secretary-General,  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Secretariat,  and  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  on  legal  questions,  assists  in  draft¬ 
ing  treaties  and  conventions,  and  is  responsible 
for  encouraging  the  progressive  development  of 
international  law  and  codification.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  maintains  liaison  with  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  with  respect  to  legal  functions  of 
the  Court. 
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